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DISEASES OF CATTLE. 


3ERLECTED AND COMPILED FROM THE BEST AUTHORS, 
~ BY THE EDITOR. 
Fog Sickness, Hoven, or Blown. 

“« We come now to treat of a class of diseases 
still more important, with respect to horned 
cattle, than the foregoing ; that is, obstruction, 
or imperfect action, in the organs subservient 
to digestion. Under this head will be brought 
Fog Sickness, Hoven, or Blown ; Gripes, or Fla- 
tulent Colic; Indigestion, loss of the Cud ; and 
Jaundice, or Yellows. These diseases, however, 
will be better understood, if we give, in the 
first place, a short description of the cow’s 
stomach. All animals, which ruminate, have 
more than one stemach; in the cow there are 
four; the first is considerably larger than the 
rest, lies on the left side, and is commonly call- 
ed the paunch. The food, having been sufh- 
ciently macerated in this stomach, is forced up 
gradually into the mouth, where it undergoes a 
complete mastication, which is termed chewing 
the cud. The food is then again swallowed, 
and conveyed to the second stomach, for the 
gullet opens indifferently into both. It ends 
exactly where the two stomachs meet; and 
there is a smooth gutter, with rising edges, 
which leads into the second stomach, and thence 
to the third and fourth: the animal, however, 
has the power to direct it into which it will. 
The second stomach is named the bonnet, or 
king’s hood, Its internal surface consists of cells, 
resembling a honey-comb; where the food un- 
dergoes a farther maceration, and is then con- 
veyed to the third stomach, called manyplies ; 
because the internal surface rises up into many 
folds. Some of those folds are longer than oth- 
ers, and on their surface small glands may be 
seen, something like millet seed. From this it 
passes into the fourth, or red stomach, common- 
ly called the caul, This much resembles the 
human stomach, or that of the dog; only the 
inner folds are longer and looser. Here the 
food is perfectly digested, and prepared for the 
nourishment of the animal. 

** When cows or sheep are turned into a fresh 
pasture, of a different kind from that they had 
been accustomed to, they sometimes eat so 
greedily, that the stomach is incapable of con- 
tracting, or forcing back its contents into the 


mouth. When this happens, the food under-| the tube from bending too much within the 
mouth, or gullet, an iron wire, one eighth of 


goes a kind of fermentation, in consequence of 
which a great deal of air is generated, and the 
paunch so excessively extended, that, if the an- 
mal is not relieved, it will either burst or de- 
stroy him by suffocation. An instrument has 
been invented by Mr. Eager, for giving vent to 


the confined air, which is very simple and ap-| stomach of a large ox, is about six feet, the tube 


pears to have answered the purpose completely. 


It consists of a cane six feet in length, with a operate effectually in the largest oxen. 


round knob of wood, perfectly secured at one 


end. -An assistant is to lay ‘hold of the cow’s| stomach, it may remain there for any length of 
horn with one hand, and the part which divides| time, as it does not obstruct the respiration of 


the nostrils with the other. The operator is to 


take the tongue in his left hand, and with his] air will be speedily discharged thro’ the tube ; 


right he is to force the instrument down the 


remain in the stomach, without injuring the 
animal, until the air is perfectly evacuated. 
“It sometimes happens, that the distention 
of the paunch takes place so suddenly, and in, 
so dangerous a degree, that no time is allowed 
for using the instrument; in this case a sharp. 
pointed pen-knife may be plunged into the 
paunch through the skin, by which the confined 
air will immediately escape. There is no diffi-| 
culty or danger in the operation; nor is any, 
other instrument required than a sharp pointed | 
pen-knife. Should the opening be plugged up| 
with the contents of the paunch, they may be | 
removed, or the orifice kept open with a probe 
or feather. When all the air has escaped, let 
the wound be closed with any kind of sticking 
plaister, or pitch. This opening is to be made 
on the left side, between the haunch bone, and 
the last rib.”— White's Treatise. 

Clayter, an English writer on Farriery, di- 
rects this last mentioned operation to be per- 
formed in the following manner. 

*“ ‘Take a sharp pen-knife and gently intro- 
duce it into the paunch, between the haunch 
bone and the Jast rib on the left side. This 
will instantly give vent to a large quantity of 
foetid air; a small tube of a sufficient length 
may then be introduced into the wound,* and 
remain there until the air is sufficiently evacu- 
ated ; afterwards take out the tube, and lay a 
pitch plaister over the orifice. Wounds of this 
kind are seldom attended with danger ; when it 
has arisen, it has been occasioned by the inju- 
dicious operator introducing his knife into the 
wrong part. After the wind is expelled, and 
the body has been reduced to its natural state, 
let a cordial drench be given.” 

Dr. Monro, Professor of Anatomy at Edin- 
burgh, invented an instrument, which was in- 
tended to answer the same purpose with the 
invention of Mr. Eager, above mentioned. It 
consists of iron wire about one sixteenth of an 
inch in diameter, twisted round a rod three 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and made of 
polished iron, in order to give it a cylindrical 
form; the wire, after being taken off the rod 
should be covered with smooth leather. To 
the end of the tube, which is intended to be 
passed into the stomach, a brass pipe two inches 
long of the same size, or rather bigger than the 
tube, is to be firmly connected ; and to prevent 


i 


an inch in diameter, and of the same length as 
the tube, is put within, but afterwards with- 
drawn, when the tube has entered the stomach. 
As Dr. Monro has ascertained that the distance 
from the fore teeth to the bottom of the first 


ought to be at least two yards long, that it may 


When 
the instrument has been introduced into the 


the animal: the greater part of the condensed 





gullet. As soon as it enters the paunch a great 


deal of air will rush out. The instrument may! guil!. 


27s — 


and should any ardent spirits, or other liquo: 


calculated to check the fermentation, be deem 


ed necessary, it may be safely injected through 
this pipe. In short, the flexible tube here des 
scribed, has been found of infinite service in 


| Saving the lives of cattle and especially of sheep. 
| when subject to similar disorders, or any othet 


swelling peculiar to those creatures.* 

The 33d vol. of Mr. Young's dnnals of Agri 

culture, announces the follewing recipe as a spe- 
cific for this disease, even in the most desper 
ate cases; effecting a cure within the short 
space of haif an hour. ‘Take three quarters of 
a pint of olive oil, and one pint of melted butte: 
or hog’s lard; give this mixture by means of a 
horn or bottle ; and if it does not produce a fa- 
vorable change in a quarter of an hour, repeat 
the same quantity and walk the animal gently 
about. For sheep attacked with this malady. 
the dose is from a wine glass and an halt to two 
glasses. 
The following simple remedy we have been 
told is effectual, but cannot say to what extent 
it may be relied on. Make about a pint of lic, 
either with hot embers thrown into a sufficien' 
quantity of water, or by dissolving therein about 
an ounce of pot or pear! ash, and turn it down 
the throat of the ox or cow aflected: A pro 
portionably less quantity is said to answer for a 
sheep. This medicine, we are informed, ope- 
rates by neutralizing and absorbing the carbonic 
acid gas in the stomach of the creature, which 
causes the swelling and other symptoms to sub- 
side. We wish this remedy might be tried, and 
its results made public. We suspect, however, 
that in extreme cases, it will be necessary cither 
to make an incision, or make use of Dr. Man- 
ro’s flexible tube, or Mr. Eager’s cane witha 
knob of wood at its end. Where the danger, 
however, does not appear to be imminent, there 
is little doubt bat that either the oil and lard, 
or the lie, as mentioned above, would prove 
effectual. 

When the animal has obtained relief by the 
means mentioned above, one of the following 
drinks is by Dr. White recommended to be giv 


en. No. 1. 
Powdered ginger, + OZ. 
Spirit of nitrous ether, 2 OZ. 


Oil of peppermint, 30 drops 
Warm water, 1 pint 
(Mix for one dosc.) 

No. 2. 

Powdered caraway, 1 oz 
Ginger, 4 dr. 
Warm ale, [or warm water,} 1 pint 
( Mix.) 

No. 3. 

Powdered gentian, 1 oz. 
Cascarilla bark, 2 dr. 
Warm ale, [or water, | 1 pint 
(Mix.) 


An infusion of camomile flowers and ginger i 
also a good stomachic in such cases. 

When cattle have suffered a severe attack of 
this disease, the stomach is generally weakened 
by it ; great care, therefore, is necessary, in or 





* This may be of elder, sumach, or a turkey, or goose 


* See Domestic Eacyclopedia. Art. Cattle. 
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der to prevent a return. 


may take one of the above drenches. 


Sheep are liable to asimilar disease, and may | 
‘lhe instru-| progress. 


be relieved by the same remedies. 
ment, however, employed for sheep, need not 


be more than three teet in length; it should al-|rapia, decisive. 
It has been | troduced, that leave us to wonder how so many 


so be smaller and more flexible. 
said that a common cart whip, may, on emer- 


gencies, be made to answer the purpose, if used | 


with dexterity. 


Any one, unaccustomed to handle cattle, would | 
lind some difheulty in using Mr. Eager’s instru-| mind, steadily directed in pursuit of truth, guided 


ment ; but if the horn be held firmly with the 
left hand, and the part which divides the nos- 
trils be grasped firmly with the right hand, the 
animal will generally submit quietly to the ope- 
rator. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
See 


Although we do not fully concur with the 
vuthor of the following Address in all the opin- 
ons it contains, we fully appreciate its gen- 
eral merits, aud are therefore pleased with an 
opportunity of giving it a place in our paper. 
We have taken the liberty to attach a few notes 
io such passages as do not fully coincide with 
our own ideas. We would not, however, be 
tenacious of our sentiments, unless founded on 
‘ruth, and will readily retract them if shewn to 
he erroneous. 
ADDRESS, delivered before the Ontario, (N. Y.) 

Agricultural Society, at tts fourth Annual Meet- 
ing, October 22, 1822. By ‘Tuomas D. Bur- 
RALL, Esq. 








Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society, 

In addressing the present assembly, almost 
every member of which is probably as well 
acquainted with the details of agriculture as 
myself, [can hardly hope to offer much matter 
that will prove interesting from its importance, 
or pleasing from its novelty. 

We live in an age in which every field of 
nseiul knowledge is eagerly and successfully 
explored; and in a country, throughout which 
the means of correct information are as free 
and extensive as the air we breathe. 

A spirit of inquiry has gone abroad, through 
every department of science; and, what may 
perhaps be justly claimed as distinguishing and 
elevating the present age above former times, 
is the fact, that the lights of science, and the 
laborious investigations of learning, have been 
called to the aid of useful arts, and no longer 
waste their strength in toiling through meta- 
physical disquisitions without end, or the dis- 
covery of truths that can have no practical use. 

Learning is no more subject to monopoly, but 
is actively engaged in the service of the arts; 
and what has heretofore been claimed as the 
privilege of sects at schools, is now the prop- 
erty of the community, for the benefit of all. 

Agriculture, which had long been degraded 
from its just place in the scale of human occu- 
pations, has assumed its proper rank in public 
estimation, and the name of “ Farmer’ has 
ceased to convey to the mind any idea of boor- 
ish inferiority or servile dependence. 

Agriculture is no longer a plodding art, in 
which we blindly persevere in inveterate hab- 


For several days af-| 
ter, they should be fed rather sparingly, or not} 
be allowed to eat much at one time ; and every, 
inorning and evening, for three or four days, | of the human mind have been called into action, 
‘and all the various resources of mechanical 


ciples of mechanical power are no longer the 





its, for no better reason than that our fathers 
have pursued them before us; but has become 
an interesting science, in which all the powers 


power have been put in requisition to aid its 


The advance of knowledge has been bold, 
Improvements have been in- 


centuries should have rolled away without their 
discovery and practical application. 

All this has been effected, not by chance or 
accident, but the mighty force of the human 


and governed by reason and observation. 
Chemistry, botany, mineralogy, and the prin- 


sources of useless experiment to the philosopher 
and scholar, but are pressed into the active 
service of Agriculture and Manufactures—and 
in short, every branch of science is rendered 
subservient to the supply of our wants, and the 
gratification of a refined taste. 

One cause of this rapid increase of useful 
knowledge, has been the practice universally 
adopted, of following boldly the evidence of ex- 
periment, wherever it may lead, rejecting 
theory on mere authority, and especially of 
reasoning from facts to general principles. 

The want of this habit of correct investiga- 
tion, and of arranging and systematizing our 
ideas, often perverts and defeats our best en- 
deavors in the pursuit of knowledge; and it is 
to this point that I wish, at present, to direct 
your attention; and though I should fail to pre- 
sent any new facts to your observation, yet 
should I convince you of the utility of establish- 
ing general principles, and of applying them to 
every thing connected with your pursuits and 
occupations, I shall not deem my labor altogeth- 
er vain. 





In glancing our eyes over the mass of matter | 
already accumulated for the improvement of! 
Agriculture, we feel, not so much the want of 


schemes of improvement, the importance of 
establishing in our minds some fixed principles 
of testing such facts and experiments as are 
presented to our observation. And here it may 
be wellto remark, that agricultura! experiments 
are subject to many variations and errors, which 
must not be overlooked in forming an opinion 

In the first place, much depends on the care 
and accuracy of the experimenter, in every sci- 
ence. But in addition to this, experiments in 
vegetable economy are subject to all the ac- 
cidental changes and variations of the seasons— 
untimely droughts, excessive rains, &c. besides 
such mistakes as occur from the difficulty of 
distinguishing the difference of soils, &c. ; but 
what demands peculiar care in receiving foreign 
experiments, is that we are exceedingly liable 
to errors arising trom the different characte: 
of soil and climate, which may essentially vary 
the result of a particular experiment in modes 
of husbandry. Hence arises the necessity that 
the practical farmer should scrutinize facts 
closely, reason clearly, and reject authority 
boldly, unless supported by repeated and satis- 
factory experiment. These principles, com- 
bined with patient industry in their practical 
application to our farms, contain the element: 
of that promethean fire, which can warm and 
quicken the cold and inanimate earth into life 
and action. In the character of the American 
farmer, accurate observation, and close indus- 
trious discrimination in experiment, are more 
wanting, at present, than ingenuity in inven- 
ting, or boldness in adopting theories. 

In the paths of science as of life, the careless 
traveller may range delighted through the uni. 
verse ; and still return as ignorant as he went; 
but to him who observes attentively, and digests 
and arranges his observations closely and meth- 
odically, every step adds new interest to his 
inquiries, and furnishes fresh food for his mind. 
With a keen and observant eye he examines 
each object, profits by the skill of others, and 
improves each discovery to some useful pur- 
pose. But in roving abroad for new sources of 


materials, as of skill to select and apply them) profit, we should never overlook or neglect 


to advantage. 

Facts and experiments have been so abun- 
dantly multiplied upon us, that the field of ag-) 
riculture is completely overrun by them, and! 
the plain practical farmer, although abundantly | 


supplied with the means of improvement, is; 


those already in possession. 

The flow of knowledge has been so rapid, 
that we seem at times, in our eagerness for im- 
provement, to have almost lost sight of many of 
those landmarks that are necessary to our secu- 
rity. 1 would not in the least check a spirit of 


still ata loss how to use them to advantage. | inquiry in my countrymen, but would only refer 


Within the last few years particularly, since! 
agriculture may be said to have. become fash- | 


ionable, new experiments are so eagerly pur- 
sued, that it may be well to pause a moment, 
and while delighted with the novelties of the 
day, to pfotit by the idea before suggested, of 
searching for evidence, and rejecting authority. 
In doing this, we shall find much to approve 
and adopt, and very much to discard, as errone- 
ous or useless. And here I would be under- 
stood not as answering or disapproving the 
efforts that are making to advance the agri- 
cultural interest. In every art, a great propor- 
tion of experiments must necessarily prove un- 
successful ; but it is the part of wisdom still to 
profit by them, for even an ansuccessful exper- 
iment may at least furnish the basis of improve- 


to the proper means to render that spirit efh- 
cient and profitable. ‘To this end, | would re- 
commend the practice of often examining our 
own grounds, for the purpose of ascertaining 
their soils, situations and capabilities of im- 
provement; to search for causes of failure or 
success in our various experiments, and above 
all, to form a general plan of operations, which 
may never be lost sight of in the eager pur- 
suit of novelties. 

In doing this, it is useless to confine ourselves 
with speculative disquisitions, or refined theo- 
ries on the processes of vegetation—to inquire, 
for instance, how plants grow, whether they 
are nourished by the earth, the atmosphere, or 
both—It is sufficient for our purpose that they 
do grow, and their health may be promoted by 


ment in more skilful hands, and thus often lead| our care, or destroyed by our neglect—Whether 


to some unexpected and satisfactory result. But 
| would suggest to those whom | have the 





honor to address, while engaging in new 


smut in wheat springs from disease or insect, or 
a, parasitic plant—Whether plaster acts by be- 
ing calcined and then imbibed as nourishment, 
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or merely by its attractive properties on the at- 
mosphere—Whether certain applications to the 
trunks of our fruit trees afford nourishment to 
the bark, or act mechanically as a shield to 
protect it from the attack of its enemies—are 
all of less importance, than to know what is nec- 
essary, in each case, to produce the desired ef- 
fect. 

These questions form subjects of inquiry to 
the curious and attentive observer, and are 
more or less important; but should serve rather 
as pleasing sources of amusement and relaxation 
in the hours of leisure, than as claiming our la- 
bor or care. 

And here permit me to explain my ideas 
more fully, by a few plain practical rules and 
observations : 

Ist. Every farmer should form to himself a 
general plan of husbandry, to be pursued on his 

arm. 

To do this to advantage, let him regard at- 
tentively his grounds as to soil and situation— 
let him ask to what are they best adapted— 
ploughing or grazing, or are they fit for both? 
—What is my supply of labor and money, and 
how are they to be rendered the most produc- 
tive ?—Where is my market, what articles com- 
mand the best price and readiest sale, in pro- 
portion to the expense of raising them? 

2d. Having chosen your course generally, see 
that your buildings and grounds are arranged in 
the most convenient manner for your purpose ; & 
in our lovely and fertile country we may justly 
be reproached for want of taste, if we do not gen- 
erally give our fields a pleasing and regular 
shape, as this not only adds to the beauty of the 
farm, but also saves labor and materials. And 
here remark, that small fields are most profita- 
ble, especially for grazing. For pasture, twen- 
ty acres, divided into three fields, and pastured 
in rotation about ten days or a fortnight at a 
time, may be considered equal to thirty, if kept 
in one, by the relief the parts afford each other. 

Look to your fences—see that they are good 
and substantial. Without this, you may consid- 
er yourself at best, but as a joint tenant with all 
the marauding flocks and herds in the neighbor- 
hood. Let your fences then, especially the 
outer ones, be sufficiently high and strong to re- 
sist not only your own cattle, bat also those that 
infest the highway, and live by plunder. 

In apportioning your grounds, do not forget 
to reserve an abundance of your best timber for 
fuel, fences and other purposes. To many, this 
may seem a needless caution, while so large a 
portion of the country is covered with wood ;— 
but I have no doubt there are some who hear 
me, who have reason already to regret their 
wanton destruction of this necessary article. I 
know it is perfectly natural, on entering our 
new lands, to feel that there never can occur a 
want on this head; but it is astonishing to mark 
how fast these forests disappear before the axe 
of the woodsman. Estimate then the amount 
necessary for your use, and a perpetual supply 
of the farm, and be sure rather to overrate than 
in the least to fall short in your estimate. 

3d. In trying new experiments, or making im- 
provements, still keep your general plan in view 
—try nothing but what will be profitable to 
yourself if successful, and nothing inconsistent 
with your other pursuits: Whatever you at- 
tempt, do it thoroughly and accurately—be sure 
of your facts, for false premises necessarily lead 


to wrong conclusions. Above all, let your work 
be done in season. ‘The best tillage is but la- 
bor lost, unless bestowed in time to render it 
productive ; and I remark upon this because it 
is too generally neglected. We often put off 
our work until the moment is past to render it 
profitable, and are then driven in our haste to 
do it imperfectly and unprofitably. ‘This is par- 
ticularly the case with our fall sowing ; or rath- 
er we feel the pernicious effect most in this, be- 
cause it is our most important operation. Gen- 
erally speaking, early sowing is advisable in our 





great degree. Rye, if sown early, yields an! 


or hedges. 

Remove loose stumps, stones, logs and other 
obstructions that impede the plough, and render 
the cultivation imperfect, and of course unprofit- 
able ; for remember that a field half tilled is 
better let alone. Never starve your stock or 
your farm from a desire to save too much. Fur- 
nish to your teams and stock of every kind an 
abundance of generous food, to your farms a 
supply of manure, and they will soon repay you 
with interest—much is lost by ill-timed econo- 
my—never spoil a crop to save expense— 
whatever should be done, is worth being well 
done. 

But here it may be asked, what is meant by 
good cultivation, and when is the farmer to 
think his work well done? I answer generally, 
our work is well done, when our lands are cul- 
tivated in a way to give the greatest amount of 
produce at the least expense of farming capital.— 
And farming capital expended, consists in the 
yearly value of the land, and the labor and 
money expended in its cultivation; hence no 
particular amount of culture can be called good 
husbandry, but in reference to the relative 
value of land and labor: for as the price of land 
is higher or lower in proportion to that of labor, 
so must the degree of culture be varied in order 
to render it more productive, 

Thus, in Great Britain, where land is dear 
and labor cheap, much labor should be applied 
to little land, as the land is in this case the prin- 
cipal part of the capital; and for the same rea- 
son a course of farming may be profitably pur- 
sued there, which requires much labor in its 
prosecution. Here, the case is reversed, and of 
course, we should apply our labor to more land, 
and should adopt that style of farming, in which 
most land may be well cultivated with the ieast 
labor, as with us the labor is the most expen- 
sive part of our farming capital—ihus, for in- 


for each dollar expended. Again, if we expend 








bushels, in order to render our capital as pro- 
ductive as in the first case. Hence the impor 
tance of reasoning clearly and boldly on the 
subject, without regard to authority, as every 
thing depends on the judicious application ot 
general principles to the concerns of our farm: 

When we see high cultivation succeed abroad, 
we should inquire how far the circumstance: 
that render it good husbandry there, are varied 
with us, or whether the same mode _could Le 
rendered proitabie here, since the work that is 
well done here, might be very imperfect hus- 


country, where none of those objections, which} bandry in England or Flanders, and utterly ruin 
operate against it in old countries, exist to any {ous in China. 


it is certainly pleasing to see fine crops and 


abundaace of excellent pasture, sufficient in fact | perfect culture ; but this alone does not const: 
to pay the whole expense of cultivation, and} tute good husbandry. 
may be fed down without the least injury to|can be raised ata less expense of capital from 
the crop, in the spring when it is most needed.|two acres than from one, then we are 

4th. Endeavor, as far as practicable, to reme-! by attempting to force them from one. We 
dy physical defects, such for instance, as the | have in eur country more land than labor ; tha 
want of water, by leading in streams, or digging | '§, We have more land than can be 
wells—superfluous moisture, by draining, &c.— | pertectly. Of course, then, we want to appor 
want of materials for fences, by planting trees | Won and apply our labor to our land in a way to 


If fifty bushels of grain 


loser: 
oentaiere ! 
cuitivated 


render both most productive, and he must be 
pronounced the best farmer who does this most 
judiciously, rather than he who produces the 
greatest number of bushels from an acre by in 
ordinate means. 

From the preceding remarks, it would appear, 
that grazing should be encouraged among us, 
in preference to ploughing, as in that way mos: 
land may be well cultivated by a given amount 
of labor; and I might also draw another power- 
ful argument to prove that it is too much neg- 
lected, from the fact, that while it costs, on an 
average, one half of the value of grain to trans- 
port it to market, cattle, horses, sheep and swins 
may be taken there for one tenth, and tine woo! 
for one fiftieth part of their value.” 


* These observations do not apply to farmers, who 
live in the neighborhood of a good market; and per- 
haps the rule “that grazing should be encouraged 
” cannot correct- 

If Wheat cau 
be imported from Great Britain, and sold in New York 
for a profit of 25 per cent. as we are told it has been 


among us in preference to ploughing, 


ly be applied to the country at large. 


we should encourage the growth of that, if no othe 

arable product. We believe that what is called the 
convertible system of husbandry, where a proportion oi 
a farm is cultivated for grain and roots, and a part em- 


ployed in raising grass for pasture and mowing, Kc. is 


in-general, to be preferred, Exceptions to this rule, 
are, however, of continual occurrence. Straw is one 
of the products of arable land, which is very useful 
where a stock of cattle is kept, if not for food, at least 
for litter, and to imbibe and retain the strength and 
richness of the liquid part of the manure. If the pref- 
erence is long given to any one branch of husbandry, 
(such as ploughing or grazing) that branch is at length 
rendered scarce worth pursuing by too many competi- 
tors for its profits, and some despised and neglected 
branch is taken up to greater advantage. A farmer, 
therefore, will, in general, do well to raise as great a 


stance, if the rent of an acre of land is worth| variety of necessary articles as his soil, means of cul- 
two dollars, and by expending six dollars in cul-| ture, climate, &c, will admit, that he may be able to 
tivating it, we produce twenty bushels of wheat, | meet every fluctuation of market, as wel] as supply his 
then the capital expended would be eight dol-|own wants. In other words, he should have some- 
lars, giving a return of two anda half bushels | thing of every thing for sale, and but little of any thing 


to buy. But even this good general rule may be liable 


double the former amount on the same acre, then | to many exceptions. A farm may be very moist and 
the capital expended would be fourteen dollars, | goo? for nothing but grass. It is 
and we onght to receive in return thirty-five! it. 1: may be dry, and fit for no grass but clover. hh 


then folly to plough 
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In order then to direct our labor aright, we 











Regularity in feeding is the life of stock, and 


should accustom ourselves to calculate the ex-| it is far better that they should not have green 


pense of raising a given amount of each article 
of produce—to ask for instance, how much cap- 
ital, viz. how much land and labor, are required, 
to produce one hundred dollars worth of grain 
or a‘ock of any kind, and what is the expense 
of sending itto market ; and we may thus ascer- 
tin pretty nearly which may be rendered most 
profitabl +. 

From the above reasoning too, we should en- 
courage labor-saving machines in husbandry ; as 
this tends to give us an advantage over those 
countries where lands are dear, by enabling a 
smaller capital to yield a greater profit. ‘Thus, 
if labor in England be worth two shillings per 
day, and here it is worth four shillings, then a 
machine performing the labor of two days in 
one, is of double the value to us that it is there. 

Again, from a neglect of reasoning, we often 
waste our labor, and of course throw away so 
much of the active capital of the country, by di- 
recting it to unproductive objects, from a defer- 
ence to authority. We adopt foreign produc- 
tions and modes of farming, without inquiring 
why they-are valuable abroad, or whether these 
reasons do not fail here. 1 might mention ma- 
ny cases of this kind—for instance, in England, 
turnips form a cheap and invaluable winter tood 
for stock : they are therefore mage a leading 
crop. We are thence led to think them equally 
important here for the same purpose, while we 
neglect to remark, that there the ground is open 
nearly the whole winter, and the frost never se- 
vere ; so that most of the turnips are fed with- 
out even the labor of removing them from the 
ground ; but that here, they must be secured 
trom frosts at great risk and expense, for months, 
and are moreover useless for feed at the time 
when most needed, from the severity of the 
weather. The ruta baga is of the same class— 
it is valuable there, as wintering better than the 
turnip, and thus supplying a chasm in feeding 
between turnips and grass in the spring. ‘To 
us, as a crop for feeding, it fills no chasm, and 
serves no purpose that is not equally well done 
by potatoes, which are as easily raised, more 
easily preserved, and nearly four times as nu- 
tritious; and yet, to support a theory, we are 
asked by an individual* te believe that the po- 
tatoe (which to us is of more worth than the 
collective value of all other esculents,) is a 
mere compound of “ dirt, water and straw.” 

Our climate is such that we can never expect 
to have a supply of green feed for our stock 
through the winter ona large scale, because, 
(aside from the difficulty of preserving it,) it is 
impossible that it should be eaten in the open 
air, at those times when it is most needed.t 


that case grass should make one in a rotation of crops; 
and the plough will become the implement in most 
constant requisition. In short, no general rule on this 
subject can be given, which has not about as many 
exceptions as coincidences. 

* Mr. Cobbett. 

+ But perhaps it is as difficult to preserve potatoes, 
and apply them to the feeding of stock in very cold 
weather, as it is to preserve turnips, ruta baga, or man- 
gel wurtzel. We have already given a mode of pre- 
serving these roots, [N. E. Farmer, No. 14, page 106] 
which has not only been successfully practised by Mr. 
Buel, of Albany, from whose essay it was copied, but 
has been in use by a gentleman in this vicinity for a 





food at all through the winter, than to have it 
in moderate weather, and do without it in sea- 
sons of extreme cold, when it is impossible to 
eat it. A-small quantity of oats or corn meal, 
fed regularly through the winter, will do equal- 
ly well, may be fed in all weathers, and will 
keep stock of any kind in health and strength. 
Sheep do perfectly well in this way; and if 
their lambs are not suffered to fall before the 
twenty-fifth of April or first of May, when they 
are secure from cold storms, and when the 
ewes may find a supply of green feed on our 
rye-fields and early pastures, they do equally 
well as it fed with turnips or ruta baga through 


number of years, and as we are informed with perfect 
success. On the whole, we will copy again this mode, 
to save our readers the trouble of turning over our files 
(which we wish may be preserved to the third and 
fourth generation) any oftener than is necessary. 

‘“* Be it known, therefore, that mangel wurtzel, tur- 
nips, ruta baga, and we presume potatoes and other 
roots, may be preserved by digging about one foot deep 
upon the side of a hill, leaving the bottom inclining, 
and sufficiently broad each way to be able to pile in 
the space, in the form of a cone, 100 bushels [not more 
lest they heat, ferment and spoil.] Place the roots in 
it, and bring the top toa point as far as practicable. 
Cover with straw and then dirt. They will bear con- 
siderable frost without injury. Take care to dig a 
trench round the mound to turn off water. In March, 
or perhaps February, you may break through the frost, 
and take out the roots, lay them on your barn floor, 
aad cover them with hay or straw ; from whence they 
may be fed to cattle.” 

Vhen the roots are placed in their winter quar- 
ter$ care must be taken not to heap too much dirt on 
them at first, lest they should heat and spoil. More 
may be added as the weather becomes colder. 

In the last number of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository [June 1822, page 165] Mr. Prince, a prac- 
tical farmer, of Roxbury, Mass. says, ‘I really wish 
farmers generally, would be prevailed on to raise a 
greater quantity of vegetables for the use of their stock 
than they have been in the habit of doing. Swedish 
turnips, and mangel wurtzel (of the true sorts,) are 
very easily raised, and every farmer has land suitable 
forthem. These roots witli care, even in pits, out of 
doors, may be preserved till May or June, and yield 
generally double the quantity that the same land would 
yield in potatoes. Indeed, with me I have usually had 
more than three times as many bushels to the acre, 
and with, I think, no more labor. Mangel Wurtzel 
will by their thinnings and trimmings, if done with 
care, pay all the labor of the crop, and give a fine 
evening food for the cows, and is also an excellent food 
for swine.” 

The Hon. Timothy Pickering has given his opinion 
likewise in favor of Mange] Wurtzel, and we believe 
the credit of that root is too firmly established to be 
easily shaken in this part of the country. 

With regard to potatoes being nearly “ four times 
as nutritious” as well as being ‘‘as easily raised” as 
the other roots above mentioned, we must beg leave to 
enter our dissent; and in addition to our preceding re- 
marks would observe, that, although according to Sir 
Humphry Davy, the quantity of soluble or nutritious 
matter in a thousand parts of potatoes is from 260 to 
200, while the soluble or nutritious matter in the same 
number of parts of the Swedish turnip, or ruta baga, is 
but 64, yet the saccharine matter or sugar in the Swed- 





the season. And though the practice of green 
feeding through the winter is much talked of 
by theorists, it is presumed there is not a prac- 
tical farmer in the state, who pursues it regy- 
larly to any great extent. 4 

So with regard to leguminous crops, as a 
starting point in our rotation of crops, which 
are so constantly recommended. ‘They are 
profitable in England, for reasons before given - 
but with us, with the exception of peas, and 
in some few of beans, they are utterly inadmis- 
sible on a large scale, in any general system o{ 
farming—for two reasons, first because they 
cannot be regularly fed through the winter, 
when most needed—and secondly, because they 
require too much labor in their cultivation. 
We have not the labor to spare, and half our 
fields would lie waste, if we had first to cover 
them with turnips, cabbage, ruta baga, or car- 
rots, before we were permitted to sow them 
with wheat. 

Much is said of a proper rotation of crops, 
but I apprehend it all results in this—that each 
farmer should regard his own peculiar plan, 
and vary his crops to his wants, taking care 
never to exhaust his lands by long continued 
cropping, or by successive crops of the same 
kind; and above all, being careful to lay his 
fields down often to clover or other grasses. 

In Great Britain, and in some of the olde: 
parts of our own state, flax forms a valuable 
staple for market, and we, overlooking material 
facts, are thence led to think it equally valua- 
ble here, where the expenses of raising, rotting 
and dressing, are equal to its whole value in 
market. We neglect to mark, that labor is dear- 
er with us than them, and that as a large part 
of the capital expended on the crop is labor, it 
is therefore profitable to them, but loss to us : 
we expend more capital on the crop than they. 

These remarks upon flax, are of course pre- 
dicated on the present tedious and expensive 
mode of rotting and dressing it. Should the ma- 
chines now offered to the public, answer the 


ish turnip exceeds that in the potatoe in the proportion 
of 51 to from 20 to 15; and the sugar in the mangel 
wurtzel exceeds that in the potatoe in the proportion 
of 119 to from 20 to 15, and every one knows that su- 
gar is perhaps the most nutritious of any vegetable 
product. 

It will also appear by the report of the Committee of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society on Agricultural 
Experiments [published in our paper No. 23, p. 178,] 
that Payson Williams, Esq. received a premium for 
raising the greatest quantity of Potatoes, being 547 
bushels on one acre ; and that the expense of cultivat- 
ing the acre of potatoes was $54. And that Mr. David 
Little received a premium for raising 970 bushels and 
one half a bushel of Mangel Wurtzel on an acre, be- 
sides two bushels of carrots and 109 cabbages, at an 
expense of but $23,96—That six swine were mostly 
fed with the thinnings from the beginning of weeding 
until about the first of October, that all this was exclu- 
sive of the produce of apple trees on the same lot.— 
These, and many other experiments which might be 
cited, equally conclusive, lead us to believe that pota- 
toes are not generally so easily nor so cheaply raised 
as Mangel Wurtzel. And we are constrained to be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the ‘“* authority”? of Mr. Burrali, 
that potatoes may be less profitably raised as food for 
stock than Mangel Wurtzel. We may, however, be 
in an error, and if so, are open to conyiction, and ready 





to acknowledge our aberrations. 
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purpose intended, that of dressing flax at a small 
expense, without rotting, (and that they may is 
confidently expected.) then may we assuredly 
bail this as a new era in agriculture, inasmuch 
as we Shall be in immediate possession of an 
elegant staple, to which our soil is generally 
well adapted, equal at least in value to the cot- 
ton of our southern brethren, and which we can 
furaish at a less expense per pound than they 
can their cotton, with all their unenviable and 
unhallowed aids of “ sinews bought and sold.” 

5th. In selecting implements of husbandry, 
pay no regard to fashion, but examine each ar- 
ticle for yourself. See that it is fit for the use 
intended. If choosing a plough, for instance, 
never buy it for its name, whether made by 
Small, or Wood, or Burden, or Wright. Is your 


while in our fertile and happy country the case 
is entirely different, and the attempt would be 
absard and ridiculous. 

Here then let us pause for a moment, and call 
to ouraid sober reason and observation. Let us 
scan Closely the claims of every innovation, in 
order to adopt it if useful or reject it if use- 
less. So far from retarding improvement, 
this will accelerate its progress, hy sweeping 
from its path much useless matter that now en- 
cumbers it. ‘The fashion of the day leads us too 
far into wild theories and visionary projects ;— 
we go on loosely and unprofitably, without ac- 
curacy and without method. I repeat it then, 
we want at present, not so much crude materials, 
as accuracy and system in investigating and ar- 
ranging, that we may reject or adopt for practi- 





field free trom obstructions, and do you wish to; 


do your work well, and with the least possible 


cal purposes. 
I might proceed to remind you, Gentlemen, of 


— =~ - 


a statement of his expenses, as well as the mode 
of culture—we may then judge whether his 
mode be profitable, and ought to be adopted. 
We want chiefly to learn economy in the skilful 
application of labor to land, in order to render 
every acre most productive ; for we must stil! 
bear in mind, that with us labor forms the prin- 
cipal item of capital expended in our farming 
operations, and that we are limited in our sup- 
ply of it. 

Again—might not a competition of a higher 
order among us be excited, by inviting each 
farmer who wished to compete with his neigh- 
bor in good husbandry, to keep for exhibition a 
general account current with his farm, and then 
award premiums in proportion to his profits on 
the capital employed, and his skill in managing 
it? This plan would seem diflicult at first 
view, but forms might be drawn and blanks fur- 


power of team, choose a plough that presents! various rules which should not be forgotten, but | nished by the society to its members, so plain 


the least resistance to the soil, and which, from 
its length and just proportions, enables you to 


make neat and thorough work : but if your land! 


is still covered with stumps, which leave you 
scarce room between one stump and another, 
to parade your team with a plough a dozen feet 
long at their heels, then try to contract the 
jength of your plough as much as you can, and 
still be enabled to make tolerable work, as this 
will save you many balks in your field, and much 
difficulty and delay in managing your team. Is 
your land new, and filled with roots which you 
wish to exterminate—see that your plough be 
firm, compact and strong, relying on your addi- 
tional strength of team~to carry you through. 
In short, suit your means to the end designed, 
and this single simple rule will save you a vast 
deal of loss and trouble in all respects. 


From the foregoing remarks, we may see the 
necessity of examining facts on general princi- 
ples, and the danger of relying on authority in 
the importation of grains, implements and modes 
of husbandry from abroad, and of trusting to 
experiments made under circumstances that are 
unexplained or misunderstood. We see that in 
England, whence are drawn many of our most 
valuable improvements, things are often profit- 
able and necessary, that are useless here.— 
Hence, often, English farmers, on first viewing 
our style of farming, think it utterly inferior to 
theirs, when, perhaps, it would be no difficult 


task to prove, that inthe legitimate pursuits of| then it must follow, that they are injurious to 


agriculture, viz. the comforts and moral im- 


provements of our population, and for profits of|e4 with great deference to the present general 


capital employed, we far excel them. Hence 
too, we are often urged to adopt modes and 
projects, which, though justified by favorable 
circumstances abroad, are preposterous here. 
To illustrate this, I might refer you to the 


‘I have already been led to detain you longer 
than I had intended. My object has been chief- 
ly to draw your attention from splendid theo- 
ries and experiments, to the ordinary but im- 
portant concerns of your own farms, 

Permit me now to add a few remarks on the 
objects of our agricultural association, and par- 
ticularly on the rewards we bestow on prize 
stock and crops. Their effects are, I fear, in 
some respects injurious to the true interests of 
agriculture, by encouraging the growth of mon- 
sters by inordinate means. 

So far as extraordinary crops can be produc- 


stock raised by introducing new species from 
abroad, or skilful crossing at home, they add to 
the valuable interests of the community ; but to 
know how to produce one extraordinary animal 
only by starving his mate, or to make two blades 
of grass flourish where but one grew before, 
only by robbing the next field of its due propor- 
tion of nourishment, adds nothing to our stock 
of valuable knowledge, or the prosperity of the 
country. 

Beauty, in every system, is founded on the 
symmetry of its parts, and whatever tends to de- 
stroy its just proportions in one particular, must 
be viewed as injurious to the whole. If, then, 
premiums for large crops, without regarding ex- 
pense, tempt to an undue use of our farming re- 
sources, and this is evidently their direct effect, 
our interests. ‘This idea, however, is suggest- 
opinion and practice ; but may I not ask, has 
not this practice grown out of the erroneous po- 
sition, that good husbandry consists in producing 
the greatest crops? whereas, to judge of its ex- 


and simple that every man of common capacit) 
might soon learn to keep his accounts correctly. 
This would tend directly to the practice | have 
before recommended : it would enable us to 
take more correct and comprehensive views of 
our own operations, and shew in what respects 
our efforts were well directed: it would exhibit 
to us the amount of our farming concerns, and 
| prove to us whether we were applying our la- 
(bor to the best advantage, and rendering our 
capital productive : it would, in fact, render each 
man’s grounds a pattern farm for his improve- 
ment, as it would not only show him what was 


ed from improved modes of culture, or superior | most profitable, but would record the facts for 


his future use ; and thus much valuable informa- 
tion, which is now daily acquired, and gradually 
lost for the want of some place in which to 
treasure it up, would be preserved, and the farm 
book, if fairly kept, would soon become an in- 
teresting repository of valuable knowledge. 

To conclude—let us never deceive ourselves 
with the expectation of sudden or extravagant 
gain. In every course of life, but more especi- 
ally in farming, such hopes are entirely falla- 
cious. Every thing depends on patient industry, 
properly directed, and a well regulated ccono- 
my in the use of means. It is aa error to sup- 
pose that this country is in want of valuable sta- 
ples for market, in order to render it prosperous, 
although I am aware that a different opinion has 
prevailed. ‘The difficulty lies, not in want of 
subjects of profit, but of skill in selecting and 
improving them. 

* Knawledge is power.”°—On looking around 
us, we see that each farmer who improves the 
advantages of his situation with a moderate de- 
gree of skill, industry and economy, lives com- 
fortably, and renders his farm protitable ; while 











epinions of many respectable men daily pub-| producing them, in order to estimate the profit 


lished among us, which are utterly fallacious. 
Let me point you to a single instance: In one 
of our most valuable agricultural publications, 


on the capital employed. 
Should not the premium be more justly due 
to him who should instruct us by a skilful and 


Ihave noticed several able letters on Flemish | judicious application of labor to land, how to 
husbandry recommended to our attention—one| raise a hundred bushels of grain at the least 
leading trait of which style of farming is, that| possible expense, than to him who, by an un- 
the lands are to be dug over with the spade to| profitable and extravagant use of his farming 


the depth of eighteen inches, every three or 


four years! Now this may doubtless be good|In short, have we not adopted a wrong princi- 


husbandry 


in Flanders, where the country is 
crowded with a population that must be employ- 
ed and fed, and in order to which the last bush- 


el of grain must be wrung from the earth, with-| on the net profit of the capital employed ? 


out regard to the labor required to produce it— 








ple on which to ground our rewards, by mis-| we are not aware. 
taking the object to be attained, and bestowing | traced to other sources than bad farming, to wit: 
them on the gross amount of produce, and not|to bad living—to habits of indulgence and ease, 


Let us then require of each claimant, at least | 


cellence, we ought first to know the expense of! his neighbor, who may be equally industrious 


jand economical in his style of living, but wants 
skill to direct his efforts to advantage, is contin- 
ually toiling on from year to year in difficulties, 
and left to complain that the country is going to 
| ruin for the want of something that can be raised 
worth carrying to market. 

Generat prosperity is composed of individual 
successes, and where every farmer has it in his 


resources, should force it from a single acre ?| power to succeed, we must conclude the country 


is prosperous, or that causes operate of which 
May not these causes be 





of waste and general extravagance ? 
It may be confidently asserted, that there ix 
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not throughout the known world, a country 
where so great profusion reigns among all class- 
es of society, as our own. Half the waste and 
expense in foreign luxuries in which we indulge, 
would impoverish the finest country in Europe ; 
and while we retain these habits, we may ever 
expect to hear the cry of poverty through the 
land, though every vegetable production of the 
universe were flourishing around us, or the 
wealth of India were devoted to their culture. 

Let us cease then to look abroad for sources 
oi sudden wealth—Let each of us attend to his 
farm understandingly—Let him know his own 
plan and pursue it steadily—Let him do his work 
well and in season—See that all is in order, and 
fit for what it is designed—Contribute cheerful- 
ly to objects of usefulness and public improve- 
ment, regarding with anxious care the interests 
of hischurch and schools—Let him discounte- 
nance idle and vicious habits, and promote good 
conduct and yilal piety in the circle around him, 
by his own example—Let him, in short, strive 
earnestly to discharge his duty|to himself, his 
neighbor, and his God, and he cannot fail of suc- 
cess; but with an approving conscience, and the 
smiles of heaven, may justly claim to himself 
the enviable rank of an honest, intelligent, and 
independent American Farmer. 





From the Old Colony Memorial. 

I observe in your paper of the 30th Novem- 
ber, under the head of agricultural economy, an 
account of the clearing an acre of swamp, which 
Was covered with stumps and roots, and which 
was with the hoe, entirely subdued by the la- 
bor of one man in eightéen days, and an half! 

[t is understood also that the land which pro- 
duced the hay, for which the premium was be- 
stowed by the Plymouth Couniy Agricultural 


Society, was two years before, in the state of 


nature, a swamp, covered with alders and whorile- 
berry bushes ! 

It is gratitying to observe the attention of 
the husbandman turned to this object ; as this 
species of land affords the best resource for 
grass of any in the country, and has been here- 
tofore too much neglected, from an ignorance 
of its value, or an imaginary difficulty, or over- 
rated expense of labor, in reclaiming it. 

There is in every town, large tracts of this 
description of land (viz. swamp, bog, or morass) 
perhaps on every farm more or less, perfectly 
waste, and which if reclaimed and cleared, is 
capable of becoming the most productive, and 
permanently valuable, for mowing or for grass 
~. °! any in this part of the country, it is imagined 
that expediency, if not necessity calls for more 
attention to this object of improvement. 

The climate of our country, and consequent- 
ly the seasons, have undergone a great change 
‘even within the memory of many now living, 
and a consequent change in the attention of the 
farmer has become, necessary, to obtain the ob- 
ject of his supply. I do not allude to the drought 
of the last season; nor to any occasional drought 
to which we bave always been more or less sub- 
ject—but it is notorious the climate has become 
more arid, there is less rain, and less snow ; ma- 
ny of the ponds are nearly dry—some quite, 
where there were formerly seven or eight feet 
of water—the springs are uniformly lower—the 
swamps not so much overflowed. This is by 
some, supposed to be the natural consequence 
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| face of the earth more open to the evaporation 
‘of the sun and wind—whatever may be the 
cause, it is no part of my present object to ac- 
|count for it; I will leave that to the philoso- 
| pher.—Assuming such to be the fact, my object 
is to invite the farmer to turn his attention to 
such improvement of his means, as to secure 
‘himself and his country from part of the evil, 


crops ; either from drought, or from the infinite 
variety of devouring reptiles: the security from 
both, is perhaps, to be sought for, with the most 
flattering prospect of success, by the recurrence 
to this species of land for improvement and cul- 
tivation ; as the Grub, from which we have suf- 
fered so extensively, for the three last years, 
has never been observed to resort to those lands, 
which are sufficiently saturated with moisture. 

It is an observation frequently made, that 
farmers are peculiarly wedded to their habits, 
jane inordinately attached to their particular 
mode and process of cultivation, because they 
are derived from their ancestors, and are sanc- 
tioned by their experience—this is all natural— 
but farmers like other men, must change their 
habits with the change of circumstances, they 
are hawk eyed to see where there interest may 
be promoted, and if they are not much given to 
speculation and enterprise, when any improve- 
ment is introduced they are not slow to discern 
its advantage, and, adopt it. 


When the venerable Pilgrims, our fathers, first 
migrated to this country, they were a feeble 


wilderness before them, and wants and hunger 
pressing on their rear—they could not adopt 
the slencer improvements in agriculture then 
known ir. the mother country—they could only 
avail themselves of the few plats of ground 
cleared by the natives to deposit their seed corn ; 
when that was done, they necessarily cleared 
for their further improvement, that which was 
within their means, that which could be effect- 
ed with the least possible labor, and would 
make them the most immediate return; this of 
course, was the upland, and those of the lightest 
consistence, as best calculated to furnish them 
with that necessary article (and of difficult ac- 
quisition) bread; this was necessarily their first 
object of pursuit ; and this the foundation of that 
| system of farming, which by a view of the pres- 
| ent face of the country, will be judged to have 
| been too literally followed by their successors, 
| although relieved from that “ imperious neces- 
sity,” whose iron grasp pressed so heavily upon 
their fathers. The circumstances of the Yeo- 
manry of the country, are now easy and inde- 
pendent, and this is the day of improvement— 
their industry if excited to enterprise, under the 
wise and discreet patronage and encouragement 
of agricultural societies, is.capable (if not of 
counteracting the seasons) of subduing nature, 
and making her tributary to their necessities, 
comforts and luxuries. It is with satisfaction | 
observe the Agricultural Society of this county, 
have wisely turned their attention to this neg- 
lected object of agriculture, and have offered 
their premium for the encouragement of those, 
who shall successfully reclaim a specified quan- 
tity of swamp or fresh meadow to English mow- 
ing—this iS wise and discreet in them, and there 
are perhaps some whose circumstances and situ- 
ation may enable them to avail themselves of 








ot the clearing off the forests, and laying the 


the encouragement, and to their own exceeding 


which may otherwise ensue on the failure of 


band, and in slender circumstances ; they had a{ 
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profit; but it is no part of my desire to excite 
a quixotic enterprise, even in this laudable pux 
suit—such an undertaking as may induce indj- 
vidual embarrassment—my wish is to route the 
general attention of all those who may have 
stich waste lands near or on their homesteads. 
and make it a sort of common-place object, where 
they may profitably employ themselves anj 
their laborers, in their broken hours. or days, oy 
when our objects are not imperative ;. and if jy 
this way they may reclaim forty rods in the year, 
they will have added so much to their capital, 
and will have placed it at compound interest. 

I am aware that this county can never be dis. 
tinguished as an agricultural county ; if it eve, 
arrives at distinction, it must be as a manufac 
turing district, for which its numerous streams 
offer so many facilities, but in this view its agri 
culture is of importance as the hand-maid, or as 
even the pillar on which manufactures must be 
supported—and manufactures also when mor 
largely established and endowed, will reac: 
on the improvement of agriculture ; for the; 
must have observed but very little, who haye 
not remarked the bold and liberal spirit of im 
provement, which persons bred to trade or man 
ufactures have often exerted on the improve 
ment and embellishment of their land estates, 
that they usually come to them with a more 
abundant command of ready money, than most 
farmers possess; and that they have generally, 
by long habits of calculation, better and more 
enlarged ideas of the propriety of expending, in 
order to acquire; and by these means numer- 
ous, beautiful and flourishing villages have al- 
ready been erected in the wilderness, and some 
where nothing before but the footsteps of the 
savage, or the prowling wolf were known to 
roam, and how has agriculture had reason to 
bless that happy alliance—and how miserable 
must the policy of that government be which 
would disjoin the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and commercial interests, or make one tributary 
or subservient to the other. YEOMAN. 


THE FARMER. 
BOSTON :—SATURDAY, JAN. 18, 1823. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN HUSBANDRY, AND NEW 
IMPLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 

The excellent Address of Mr. Garnett, delivered be- 
fore the Fredericksburgh Agricultural Society, in Vir- 
ginia, and published in our paper, No. 21, page 164, 
contains some humorous and happy illustrations of the 
slow march of improvements in husbandry, and th: 
pertinacity with which some farmers adhere to oli 
customs, although very absurd and inconvenient. |! 
is owing, principally, to this obstinate predilection to 
established usages, that agriculture has, till within 
half a century past, been so much in the rear of som: 
other less useful arts, and exhibited but feeble traces 
of that march of mind, which has been evinced by 
advances in chemistry, botany, mineralogy, and the 
whole circle of those sciences, which give to civilized 
man his best founded claims to superiority over the 
undisciplined and unlettered savage. The prejudice 
of the Virginia cultivators in favor of their unwieldy, 
inconvenient, old-fashioned ploughs, was ridiculous 
enough, and the folly of that foolishness, which induc- 
ed them to persevere in the path of erroz, after experi- 
ment, the unerring test of utility, had pointed out 2 
better way, may as well be laughed at as gravely r°- 
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|- particularly prominent in the annals of agriculture.— 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 














But this reluctance to adopt evident improvements 
js nothing new in the history of man, and has ever been 


We have no doubt but even our New England farmers 
have wrought with poor tools, when better might be 
hail, and which would, at least, “in the long run,” 
prove cheaper than those which they ought to super- 
sede. 

We would, not, however, censure our cultivators for 
not blindly and precipitately adopting every practice 
which is stated to be an improvement. Put as res- 
pects tools of every day employment, when many times 
a bare inspection, and almost always a short trial would 
prove some to be more useful than others, to adhere to 
those which are least commodious, and to refuse to 
make even an experiment with a new one, merely be- 
cause “father didnt do so,” or “neighbor Blueskin 
says it won’t do,” is a kind of pertinacity which de- 
serves to make its possessor a mark for all the arrows 
which the quiver of wit can furnish. 

We believe, however, that many farmers of Great 
Britain are more obstinately attached to silly, expen- 
aive, and unhandy customs, than any of our yankee 
cultivators. And if Brother Jonathan is sometimes a 
little backward about embracing new and useful im- 
provements, John Bull is often a very paragon of awk- 
ward obstinacy. An English author (Lawrence, on 
Neat Cattle,) mentions a report of “* a gentleman who 
works eight large oxen on a plough, whatever the soil, 
strong or weak, fresh or fallow ; and says he has wit- 
nessed ‘*in an English district, where as good laboring 
oxen are bred as we have in England, farmers often 
yoke ten n together to one plough, and stand to it 
stifly, as a matter of necessity ; which I should by no 
means controvert were the exertions of the brutes equal 
in stiffness and energy to the prejudiced arguments of 
their masters.” 

It is likewise observed by Sir John Sinclair, that 
“the introduction of new implements into a district, is 
often a matter of the greatest difficulty, owing to the 
ignorance, the prejudices, and the obstinacy of farm 
servants and laborers. Many farmers, therefore, very 
absurdly retain their old implements, though convinced 
of their inferiority, rather than sour the temper of their 
laborers, by attempting to introduce new ones. In 
many cases, however, they have succeeded by atten- 
tion, by perseverance, and by rewarding their servants 
who have been induced to give the new machines a 
fair trial.” 

The yeomen of New England are too enlightened to 
be under the dominion of such unprofitable prejudices. 

hey will assent to our assertion, when we say that a 
man who works with a poor instrument, when a better 
can conveniently be had, is himself 
But little better than ‘a foc’, 
Which knaves do work with, call’d a fool.” 

We are therefore happy to perceive that a Shop or 


Warehouse, for the sale of Agricultural Implements, is | 


established by Mr. J. R. Newell, No. 20, Merchants 
Row, Boston, where Ploughs, Cultivators, Forks, Hoes, 
&c. &c. &e. of the latest and most improyed construc- 
tions, are to be sold, at a cheap rate, and of an excel- 
lent quality. 





NEW SYSTEM OF SHOEING HORSES. 

In our paper of Nov. 30, page 142, we took notice 
of a work entitled Goodwin’s “* Néw System of Shoe- 
ing Horses,” &c. and beg leave once more to turn 
the attention of such of our readers as are, or ex- 
pect to be, benefited by the labors of that valuable and 
noble animal the Horse, to this little treatise, which 


that ever belonged to his species—is fleet as the Bu- 
cephalus of Alexander, strong as the largest and most 
powerful English dray horse, and docile as a lap-dog, 
still, if his feet are defective, he is good for nothing. 
An attention, therefore, to the ** Discases of the Fect 
connected with shoeing,” (the principal object of this 
treatise,) is of primary importance. Dr. Franklin, 
somewhere, tells us of a horse’s being badly shod, 
which caused the loss of the horse, and the loss of the 
horse occasioned the destruction of his rider ; and this 
last greatest of all disasters was the consequence of the 
rider’s not possessing such a treatise as we are recom- 
mending, and paying a proper attention to its direc- 
tions. Should any person hereafter, who has a dollar 
to spare for this work, refuse to purchase it, and thus 
meet destruction in the way warned against by Dr. 
Franklin, the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury ought to be 
felo de se; or in English, this man’s neck was broken in 
consequence of his own carelessness. 











kA plan fer doubling our Subscription List..2~) 
We have thought of a scheme, which, if put in exe- 
cution, will be sure to benefit the public, as well as 
prove serviceable to our establishment. This is, sim- 
ply, for each of our subscribers to procure us at least 
one other subscriber; and we hereby authorize cach 
and every lady and gentleman, who takes the N. E. 
Farmer. to become our agent for that purpose. Those 
who do not like this project, will of course let it alone, 
but we can assure them that our advice is dictated by 
pure patriotism, with a slight tincture of regard to our 
own interest. 








FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


In ConGREss but little business capable of detail in 
our paper has yet been completed. The Massacnu- 
sETTS |.EGISLATURE is likewise principally engaged 
in concerns of a local and private nature. In both 
those bodies as much harmony and unanimity prevail 
as is consistent with freedom of discussion, and that 
amicable collision, which is necessary to elicit the 
light of truth. 

FOREIGN.—A late arrival at NewYork, has brought 
London dates to December 5th, which are much more 
interesting than usual. The Congress of Verona is 
broken up, or rather split into several sections. ‘That 
part which is to regulate Spain, is to sit in Paris ; the 
portion which is to control Italy, is to hold its meetings 
at Vienna ; and the Emperor Alexander, wherever he 
may be, is to take charge of the rest of Europe. 

France seems to be determined to restore the old or- 
der of things in Spain, either by force or menaces. Some 
accounts say that a body of the French army of Obser- 
vation has already penetrated into Spain, others that 
Spain is to have a little time to accede to the decisions 
}of the Congress, and to ward off the meditated blow 
by submission. The Cortes, on the coritrary, shew no 
disposition to submit to French dictation, and appear to 
be determined to manage their own affairs in their own 
way. Ifwardoes not follow, oneor the other party 
must haul in their horns, and if it should take place, it 
is impossible to foresee how many nations will become 
parties. Great Britain seems determined on neutrality. 
Probably the government tends one way, and the peo- 
ple the other, and in this way John Bull seems suspend- 
ed on the horns ofa dilemma, and will, it is to be hoped, 
be kept out of mischief. 

On the 20th of Oct. the Turkish and Greek fleets 
met, and a combat took place which lasted six hours, 
and was obstinately contested. A part of the Greck 
fleet was kept out of action by adverse winds and cur- 
rents, but they succeeded in repulsing their opponents. 
The Greeks fought bravely, for they fought in presence 
of their wives and children who covered the hills and 
shore. 


It is estimated that more than a million bushels of 
bones, human and inhuman, were imported last year 











may be had at any of the principal bookstores in this 
city. Hf a horse has naturally all the good qualities 
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bloody war, the principal battles were fought, has beeu 
swept alike of the bencs of the horse and his rider, 
shipped to the port of Hull, and forwarded to the York- 
shire bone grinders, who have erected stcam engines, 
with powerful machinery, for the purpose of reducing 
them to a granulary state. In this situation they are 
sent, chietly to Doncaster, one of the largest agricults - 
ral markets in that part of the country, and sold to fai- 
mers to manure their lands. ‘I he oily substance gradu- 
ally evolving as the bone calcines, it is said, makcs a 
more powertul and substantial manure than almost any 
other substance. This is remarkably the case with 
human bones. A dead soldier is thus made an article 
of commerce ; and it is possible that the Yorkshire far- 
mers may thus be indebted to the bones of their chil- 
dren for their daily bread. 

There has lately occurred a terrible hurricane, ac- 
companied with an inundation, inGenoa. Bridges, 
trees, and houses, were swcpt away by torrents descend- 
ing from the mountains. ‘bhe Lazaretto, a fine and 
massy building, containing a large quantity of merchan 

dize, was borne away by the violence of the waters.— 

The environs of the city presented an immense lake of 
muddy water, with here and there tops of trees and the 
second stories of houses, rising above the element. 

The town of Port-au-Hrince, St. Domingo, was nearly 
destroyed by fire, which broke out on the night of the 
16th ult. and was not got under until the 19th. 

A Frenchman named Jacques, who is termed the 
French Giant, is exhibiting himself in England.—He 
is seven feet four inches in height, (and is yet a youth,) 
is well formed, and of amazing muscular powers. 





DOMESTIC.—The whole number of passengers ar- 
riving from foreign ports, in the ports of the U. States, 
from the Ist of Oct. 1821, to the 30th Sept. 1822, is 
reported by the Secretary of State to have been 8482; 
5241 males, and 1136 females—the sex of the remain- 
der not being reported to the Department of State. 
Edward P. Perley, who kept a store in Market &t. 
was arraigned before the Police Court iast Saturday, 
charged with having purloined goods from tie store of 
Messrs. Draper & Stone. He was ordered to recognize 
in the sum of $4000, with sureties, for his appearance 
at the Municipal Court. 

Gen. Chandler has been re-elected to the Senate of 
the United States, for the State of Maine, for six years 
from the 4th of March next. 

Counterfeit $5 and $2 bills of the Concord, N. H 
bank, are in circulation. The paper is of a lighter 
and more spongy kind, than the genuine. None but 
the above description, are known to be counterfeited. 

At Richmond, Va. on the first of Jan. nearly all the 
printing materials inthe office of a paper called the 
Hornet, were destroyed by a mob of 15 or 20 persons 
with blackened faces. 

The Legislature of N. Carolina has abolished impris 
onment for debts contracted after the Ist of May next. 

The U.S. Navy list shews that one hundred off- 
cers, or one eighth of the whole number, have resigued 
or diced during the past year. 

Flour 110 dollars per barrel '—The Baltimore A- 
merican of Friday says, ‘* Late accounts from the Pa- 
cific, received in this city last evening, via Panama and 
Chagres, announce that flour had risen to one hundred 
and ten dollars per barrel at Guayaquil.” 

Fashionable Amusement.—Among the holiday sports 
of the scason, a writer in the Freeman’s Journal de- 
scribes a Bull-bait, witnessed by him at Rose Hill, near 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday last, in colors calculated to 
excite the attention of the magistrates of a country 
less distinguished for humanity than the * city of broth- 
erly love."—WN. Y. Statesman. 

Several families have recently sailed from N. York 
for St. Augustine, E. Florida, to settle upon the Alach- 
ua tract, so called, which is represented to be the rich- 
est tract in Florida, producing sugar cane and rice in 
abundance. These lands are valued from one to two 
dollars per acre. 

Purcell, the free man of color, who gave information 
of the late intended insurrection in the state of Fouth 
Carolina, has been handsomely rewarded by the legis- 











from the Continent of Europe, into the port of Hull in 





Waterloo, and other places, where, during the late 


England. The neighborhood of Leipsic, Austerlitz and | 


lature of that state. They have allowed him $100 
vear for life, and exempt hin and his family from taxe 
| tion. 
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Fr rom the New-Brunswick Advertiser. 
A SONG, 

Written by John J. Barker of this city, and sung at the 
Spring meeting of the Agricultaral Society of New- 
Brunswick, on the 24th April, 1821. 

A Farmer’s life’s the life for me, 
I own I love it dearly; 
And ev'ry season, full of glee, 
I take its labor cheerly— 
To plough or sow, 
To reap or mow ; 
Or in the barn to thresh, Sir, 
All’s one to me, 
I plainly see 
*T will bring me health and cash, Sir 


To customers the merchant shows 
His best broad-cloths and satin ; 
In hopes to sella suit of clothes— 
But lo! they beg a pattern— 
Which pinn’d on sleeve, 
They take their leave— 
** Perhaps they'll buy—since low *tis”— 
And if they do, 
The sale he'll rue, 
When paid, Sir, with a ** notice.” 


The Priest has plagues, as undesir’d, 
When flatter’d with a call, Sir, 
For tho’ he preach like one inspig’d, 
He cannot please ’em all, Sir. 

Some wanting grace, 

Laugh in his face, 
While solemnly he’s prosing ; 

Some sneeze or Cough, 

Some shuffle off— 
And some are even dozing. 


The lawyer leads a harass’d life, 
Much like a hunted Otter, 
And, *tween his own and others’ strife, 
ife’s always in hot water. 

For foe or friend 

A cause defend, 
Flowever wrong, must he, Sir, 

In reason spite 

Maintain *tis right— 
And dearly earn his fee, Sir. 


The Doctor's styl’d a gentleman, 

But this I hold but humming ; 

For like a tavern waiting man, 

To ev'ry call he’s ** coming”— 
Now here, now there, 

; Must he repair, 

Or starve, Sir, by denying ; 
Like death himself, 
Unhappy elf, 

He lives by other's dying. 


The soldier deck'd in golden lace, 
Looks wond'rous fine, I own, Sir, 
But still I envy not his place— 
When batter’d to the bone, Sir. 
To knock my head 
Against cold lead, 
I never had a notion ; 
If that’s the way 
To rank, I say— 
Excuse me the promotion. 


The sailor lives but in a jail, 

With all the risk besides, Sir, 

Of pillage, founder, and of gale— 
This cannot be deny’d, Sir 


air 


While I so snug 
Enjoy my mug, 

Or kiss my wife and so forth— 
When rain and storm 
The nights deform, 

His duty bids him go forth. 


A farmet’s life, then let me live, 
Obtaining, while I lead it, 
Enough for self, and some to give 
To such poor souls as need it. 
I'll drain and fence, 
Nor grudge expense 
To give my land good dressing ; 
I’ll plough and sow, 
Or drill in row, 
And hope from Heav’n a blessing. 


AGRICULTURE. 
From the New Hampshire Sentinel. 














CHESHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Cheshire Agricultural So- 
ciety at Col. Drew’s in Walpole, on the first 
day of January instant, the following premiums 
upon Agricultural products were awarded by 
the executive committee. 


To Bela Chase, of Cornish, for the best crop of 
wheat on old ground, being 44 bushels on one 
acre and 22 rods of land, $4.00 
By the statement of Mr. Chase, accompany- 

ing his application, it appears that this piece of 

land is a part of a loamy pine plain. That pre- 
vious to 1820 it had been for some years alter- 

nately in tillage and mowing. In 1820 and 21 

was planted with corn, and “in the latter year 

highly manured, quantity not stated. In the 
spring of 1821 the land was first ploughed deep, 
the manure spread and covered by a shallow 
ploughing, planted, and the corn carried off the 
ground the first week in September. The pro- 
duce as estimated by measuring in the ear, 
and shelling one basket, was 102 bushels. The 
land was again ploughed deep immediately af- 
ter harvesting the corn and sowed, 5 pecks on 





the piece, harrowed once and bushed—produce 
jas above. 
| To Samuel Grant, of Walpole, the second pre- 
| mium on wheat, $2,00 
. Mr. Grant’s field contained 2 acres 3-4 and 
|14 1-2 rods. The produce 94 bushels. The 
wheat, a specimen of which was exhibited to 
, the committee, of a superior quality ; weighing 
64 lbs. per bushel. The field in 1821 was tilled 
, —a part of it sowed with peas and the remainder 
| planted with corn. The peas were harvested 
| about the first of August—a large crop of weeds 
then ploughed in and the ploughing repeated 
three times before the 20th Sept. From the 
part of the field planted, the corn was removed] ; 
jon the 15th Sept. and stooked up on grass land 
| where it ripened well. ‘The land was ploughed 
‘between that time and Sept, 20th, three times, 
jat the last of which ploughings it received a 
| dressing of chip manure. Sept. 20th, the whole 
| piece harrowed and sowed with four and a half 
' bushels. The seed was prepared by washing 
jand mixing with each bushel two quarts of 
[sacked lime. May following it was dressed 
with two bushels of plaister and one of slacked 
lime. Mr.-Grant expresses the belief that the 
frequent ploughing and turning in of the weeds}; 
contributed very much to the increase of his 
crop. 


To Samuel Jennison of Walpole, for the best 
crop of potatoes, a premium of $4,00 
The quantity of land, one acre, produce 475 
bushels of the long red or Spanish potatoe.— 
The land had laid in green sword mowing, for 
12 or 15 years. Ploughed again and harrowed 
in the Spring of 1822—manured with 30 loads 
of coarse manure spread. Again ploughed ang 
harrowed—furrowed 3 1-2 feet distant one way 
—manured in the furrows with 11 loads of rot. 
ten manure—hills 1 foot and an half distant ,— 
hoed twice and harvested last of October. Sce! 
whole, about one large potatoe to each hill. 

SAMUEL FINDLEY, Chairman 

Tuomas M. Epwarps, Secretary. 
== 


Jaxvary.—Carefully watch cows, near the 
time of their calving ; see that they are not a! 
lowed to leap fences or ditches, or go on the 
ice; house such as have just calved; increase 


their feed; put ewes to rowen that are soon 


to lamb, house your calves and colts, finish kil. 
ling and |curing pork, lay up your tools eareful- 
ly that | were used in fall work, finish you 
threshing, get home your wood, ‘dress flax for 
your daughters to spin, and settle your account: 
Agri. Almanac 
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BROWN’ Ss PATENT VERTICAL FAMILY 
SPINNER. 
Fe SALE, at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
Chambers No. 20, Merchant’s Row, (opposité 
the East end of the Old Market)—a number of 


Brown's Patent Family Wool Spinners, 


which are found on trial to be one of the most useiu! 
domestic implements that have ever been invented ( 
that purpose, being of so simple and easy construction 
that a girl of the age of 15 can well do the work of six 
persons in spinning, and so compact in its form as no! 
to require so much space as a common family a : 
wheel, The advantage of this machine over and abo 
the common mode of family spinning, is at once test 4 
in afew minutes operation with the machine ; it « 
once discovers its immense saving of labor, its accur® Y 
in Spinning a good thread, and the quantity it w 
spin. It requires no further examination to judge © 
its utility than to see it operate. It is afforded at * 
low a price as to bring it in common use to every prac 
tical farmer, and is well calculated for the employm«' 
of the inmates of our common town’s poor houses.— 
Any number of Machines-can be furnished at the shor'- 
est notice, and warranted. Jan. 11. 


- THOMAS W. SHEPARD, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the pubic 
that he executes all kinds of 
BOOK AND FINE JOB PRINTING. 


in the most fashionable manner, and/on reasonal!’ 
terms, at the Office 0° the New Encianp Farmer. 








ROGERS’ BUILDING.....CONGRESS-ST. 





